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COQUELIN-IRVING. 



M. Ooquelin is an accomplished comedian, whose great 
natural gifts were cultivated in the College of the Histrionic Art, 
the Comedie Franpaise, where he graduated as a star. 

Mr. Irving is a comedian who has had no collegiate training 
for the stage, as there is no school of art in England. 

The Frenchman, therefore, acquired his principles before he 
acquired his experience. The Englishman acquired his practice 
from which he deduced his principles. These two artists discuss 
the pathology of tragedy. They describe the artistic process by 
which the tragic actor embodies the passions delineated by the 
tragic poet. 

We cannot regard Mr. Irving as a tragedian. He is a versa- 
tile character actor, who, like Frederick Lemaitre, plays every- 
thing, but shines chiefly in character parts. Frederick was 
equally great in Rtiy Bias and Robert Macaire ; Irving is equally 
great in Louis the Eleventh and Jeremy Diddler. But Frederick 
was not a Talma, and Irving is not an Edmund Kean. 

It is questionable, therefore, whether these two eminent art- 
ists are equipped with experience of the kind required to pass 
judgment on this matter. Let us see ! 

Comedy aspires to portray by imitation the weaknesses to 
which human beings are subject; and, it may be, to correct such 
frailties by their exposure to our ridicule. Character, in our dra- 
matic sense, is the distinction between individuals, and it is ex- 
hibited by the manner in which each bears and expresses his or 
her trouble, or deals with his neighbors. 

Tragedy aspires to portray the passions to which strong natures 
are subject, and a resistance to their influence. But strong 
natures exhibit no distinctive character. Heroes are monotonous. 
Othello, Richard, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, are great sufferers from 
various causes, but they suffer alike; they all cry in the same his- 
trionic key. Edwin Booth, Forrest, Macready, Kean, Salvini, al- 
ways presented the same man in a different costume. Bachel was 
always Kachel. Bernhardt is always Bernhardt. But Irving in 
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Louis the Eleventh is not Irving in Mephistopheles. Coquelin in the 
Lute Player of Cremona is not Coquelin in the Due de Sept Monts. 

We may surmise, therefore, that as the object of the comedian 
differs so diametrically from the object of the tragedian, the prin- 
ciples and the practice of one of these branches of the same art 
may not be applicable to the other. 

M. Coquelin denies poetic afflatus and impulsive effusion to the 
tragedian. He claims that every feature in the actor's face, every 
note in his voice must be under his complete control, as the mu- 
sical instrument is to the performer. In this opinion he is backed 
by Shakspere, who counsels the tragedian " in the torrent and 
tempest of his passions to beget a temperance that will give it 
smoothness." But it may be said this is, meaningly, an advice to 
repress rant. 

May I, without intrusion, exemplify from personal experience 
the action of the mind under the two different affections while 
engaged in tragic and comic composition ? While writing com- 
edy the mind of the dramatist is circumspect and calculating, care- 
ful in the selection of thoughts, a fastidious spectator of the details 
of his work, thoroughly self-conscious and deliberate. Such is 
not the condition of his mind when writing tragic scenes, or 
scenes of deep pathos. The mind of the poet becomes abstract, 
his thoughts shape themselves into language — the passion wields 
his pen. The utterance is impulsive — he is an actor, not a spec- 
tator in the scene, and when he awakes from this transport of the 
mind he looks round to recover consciousness of where he is ! 
Surely every author must have experienced this illusion, and under 
these circumstances. I have never known, in all my experience, 
that scenes so composed have failed, when fairly acted, to convey 
a like emotion to the audience. 

M. Coquelin says the voice of the heart is inartistic ; it must 
be controlled and molded by the brain ! Yes ! in comedy — into 
which the emotions alluded to never enter, or, if so, in a very 
modified degree. I am not a tragedian ; therefore can only speak 
with much reserve ; but if the poet, under the great impulse of 
tragic composition, can lose his perfect self-control, and in that 
state his thoughts shape themselves into exquisite language, if 
grammar and spelling become instinctive work, as the pen follows 
the mind without circumspection or aforethought ; if this can be 
with the poet, may it not be likewise with the tragedian ? May 
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not the rules and principles of his art be so much a part of his 
nature that he can give rein to his passional spasm while retaining 
his seat and control of Pegasus ? If he fail to do so, he becomes; 
I admit, ridiculous ; but if he succeed, he mounts to the verge 
and edge of the sublime. Such a feat can only be safely attempted 
by the perfectly trained artist. When novices give way to their 
effusion they inevitably become grotesque. 

M. Coquelin describes his method of building up a character. 
It affords an admirable lesson to comedians, and should be pre- 
served as an imperishable record in the archives of our art. But 
as comedy is largely a physiological study, tragedy is largely 
pathologic. Doubtless there are many great tragic figures in the 
drama that should be treated from the outside, as are the great 
comic figures ; but this part of them is comedy ; such for ex- 
ample is the grim comedy of " Louis the Eleventh." And, in so far 
and so much, the play is less purely tragic. The process, there- 
fore, so valuably detailed by the French comedian is applicable to 
comedy only, inasmuch as it is applicable only to the molding 
of character, and character belongs to comedy. 

Salvini goes so far as to declare that domestic passions, such as 
love, are beneath the grandeur and dignity of the tragic muse. I 
suggested that " Othello " and " Lear," and even " Romeo and 
Juliet " were able to stand beside any works of Sophocles. He 
could not admit they were so. He regarded them as being on a 
lower plane. 

I concede to M. Coquelin that the tragedian of the day follows 
the principles he has laid down, but with all the admiration justly 
due to great merit, I doubt the application of Zolaism to our art. 
For example: The last scene in "Adrienne Lecouvreur," as per- 
formed by Sara Bernhardt, exhibits a powerful scene of physical 
agony. The girl, under the excruciating torture of the poison she 
has inhaled, dies in convulsions, writhing between her two lovers, 
moaning over her loss of life, so young, so happy. The spectators 
watch the throes of death as if they were present at a terrible 
operation. It is very fine. 

Many years ago I witnessed the performance of Rachel in the 
same play. I remember the gaze of wonder with which she 
recognized the first symptoms of the poison, then her light strug- 
gles against the pain that she would not acknowledge. And when 
the conviction came that she was dying, her whole soul went out 
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to her young lover — her eyes never left his, her arms clung to him, 
not to life, or only to life because life meant him. There was no 
vulgar display of physical suffering excepting in her repression of 
it. And she died with her eyes in his, as though she sent her 
soul into him. 

I have known her pause hysterically in a scene when she heard 
the barking of a little dog confined in one of the dressing-rooms. 
If she had herself completely in control, as M. Coquelin describes, 
so small a matter need not have discomposed her. 

Those who have traveled in Italy have seen artists making 
copies of the celebrated pictures in the galleries at Florence and 
Rome. I saw before the Beatrice Cenci, in the Barberini Palace, 
one of the most perfect duplicates imaginable, the minutest exam- 
ination could not detect a touch in the original that was not repro- 
duced. What was wanting ? There was something. Out of the 
original there came that tender, reproachful, beseeching look that 
haunted the spectator. It was not in the copy. It marked the 
difference between talent and genius. There is in all great works 
an almost imperceptible something so fine that it evades descrip- 
tion, sensible rather than palpable, and of that faint, heavenly 
light the aureole is made. 

Surely this exquisite touch of the soul cannot be the effect of 
cerebro-mechanism such as M. Coquelin describes. May not such 
a process, applied to great minds, tend to crib, cabin, and confine 
their effulgence ? Is it not just possible that with a little less of 
this mechanical practice in the Comedie Francaise, and a little less 
admiration for Zola, Sara would have been a head and shoulders 
(including her heart) higher than she is ? 

The dependence of the artist on mechanism, so eloquently and 
truthfully laid down by M. Coquelin, may be accepted as ap- 
plicable to comedy and to such parts of tragic plays as may con- 
tain an infusion of comedy ; but — with great respect to him — no 
further. 

The independence of the artist from mechanism, claimed per 
contra by Mr. Irving, is admirable so far as pure tragedy is con- 
cerned, and only in scenes where such effusion is indicated by the 
eruptive language of the poet, which, if given with mechanical 
deliberation, might appear beneath the level of the volcanic 
passion. 

Dion Boucicault. 



